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A3STRACT . . 

- - - ~' ' - ^ 6Hcago^Sat^fitcl%a]FPTog^ 

» 

The Chicago Satellite, as a mcmbe? gf the EPDA Midwest Center Consortium, sought to create the 
EPDA's "New Professional" by retraining in-service teachers and school staff. The University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle's College of Education and the Department of Educational Psychology at 
the Urbana campus are workingin conjunction with Chicago School District "ff 9 and the Midwest 
^ CcDiter at Indiana University to develop and test a model aimed at improving the educational 
atmosphere of a large high school. . ' ' 

.The model grew in response to several painful observations. Crane High School, like many inner- 
city high schools, had been experiencing increasingly higher absentee and dropout rates, precipitated 
by blatant disinterest in school. An aura of helplessness and hopelessness pervaded the atmosphere* 
While school populations are changing culturally, ra^ally, and attitudinally, the college programs 
designed to train teachers, counselors, and administrators have not met the challenges implicit in 
change. At each training level, then, a serious ^^interdependence lag" is evident. As a^result, teachers, 
whether navice or experienced, are not equipped to deal with the value conflicts implicit in the 

. * human, social, and instructiojial problems of the inner city. 

*- " * 

One of the reasons is obvious; practicing teachers, as they attempt to cope with the everyday 
.problems p£ the realistic classrooni, are cut off from current educational theory and research 
generated for their benefit. Moreover, universities with teachet training.program& tend not to be 
-^drawti into the painful process of reality testing and on-site applications. Indeed, the central problem 
-observed by project administrator&^seemed to be the traditional lack of integration of educational 
resoutcesr-resources Which ideally , include parents and xomniu^^ 

Thus, this collaborative project was conceived. It was imperative that the universities,. the school 

cQstrict, and the community get together to find new way s».of cooperative planning which would 

produce classrooms and curricula, that would meet the needs of their students. To Revise and test 

such planning in one specific schoolagpeared tabe the answer, al least as an iqiliar thrust. The 

resultant model employed attempts to train a new professional who is.able to serve the student 

clientas .well as the system client. The m^jor objectives, then, were aimed at changing the profession, 

the institution^ arid the product through— - • , -^ '- 

*^ ^ , ' ^ ' . , i> * 

.1, Dfivclppnient of rievy degree progfaftis-At the university ^evel S 

. 2. Development of experimental pilot courses \yhich could identify and tc,ach;jnewly needed ^ 

skills . ■ ^ \\ . • . ^ . \ • • ' • f 

3. Deyelopmcnt-of courses related to the practical problems of iriner:dty schools 

As^cond set of, objectives, dmed at specific system changes, w^s deyelopedltp;facilitate the 
./on^nal'.objcctivcs, ^ , . ' . ' . . \ ^^li* ^ , ^ 

4.. prgahLsationaVdcvelopmcnt-n^^ and-community. coopjcrativc 

;^lajirting.\; _ _ , . - . . ^ / , - - 

. ^ % Staf£.devel9pment-rie\vhumaivresources spi ateas.gcnerallyxpnsiidered the 

. .V; >x0sjponrfbility of^upil*^^^ * ^ . • v! 

3, ft ogrmh development -f^Djag^ ayid SldUs^DeVelopment Center (DISQ to uUKzed as a 

trainihgv^oupd fpr improvihg Student r.crspnnel Se^ and classroom 

- 'managemen^^^ • ^/ ' C \^ * . * ' . ^ ' 

thc-pjS^ Center scr^^ "hub** of activdty tor the application aridjL^sting.of revised teacher 
objcctiYes-i^d. up^atcd.m^^ 

Impact); tiMcheis^complfstcd^s training workshops at the Uniycr sity fjl 11 ^^lapi campus 



^^^^ 
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where they concentrated on writing objectives, devising curricula, and practicing instructional 
patterns jdcsigned to improCe .their cognitive and affective skills. Sixt> freshman students, random- 
ly selecled, madb up fl^e HI-Tmp student group, and another sixty comprised the"controTgroup, 
back at Crane High School. . 

Tests, observations, and questionnaires a^inistered at two periods (September 1973 and March 
1974) generated data which revealed scveral.growth trends. Hi Impact students showed significant 
gains in three of the five personality measures as compared to control students. They showed less 
decline in reading and math scores and sfiSwed fewer class cuts and absences than did control 
students. Hi Impact teachers were observed and rated significaiitly higher by their students on all 
measures of '^affective" performance than were control teachers, Hi Impact teachers also reported 
that their own skill and awareness levels were significantly raised by their experiences- 

The staff development gbals were implemented through on-site staff coursework. focusing on 
innovations, pupil personnel strategies, and strate^s for improving pupil performance. Organization- 
al development was judged successful in that the Skills Center warranted. continuation, new course- 
work had been institutionalized, and these achievements were, in fact, a result pf cooperative 
planning among the universities, local schools, and the Project staff. Most agreed that the ^eatcst 
failirig lay in the Project*s inability to efficiently involve the cotnmunity. 

Both the Urbariaand the Chicago staffs believe.dthat this type of project, with its demonstration 
that a start can be made to solve inner-city school problems, should be encouraged and supported 
throughout tlie naUo.n's cities. The Crbana staff particojarly urged that such projccts.be carried put 
for longer peagods of timje (five to eight years) and at 10,000 schools simultaneously in order to 
attempt a massive effort through massive commitment. . * 

.For additional information concerning this report, contact: 
GeorgeGiles,:4^ssociate Deanof the College of Education . ... 
University ptBhnois^at Chicago Circle. 

Bpx.4348. " •* - . • ^ ^ 

Chicago,. Illinois $0680 / . ^ 
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Rccognizing'th^^ forimpruved^jngrc flexiblc^jiiurc rcdlity-baseci training fur pupil pen>pnnel 
vyorkersy the JDivisipn of Foundations.' and Human Behavior^ Indiana University^ in conjuncliyn with 
di5^J)cpartment,of Cotm formec} a relationship with the Indianapolis Public 

.Sdxopkin orcler to.s.eek out methods of improving^ PBS training.The.pjrbduct of this relationship 
camc40'bc luiown.as the Indiana University IndisuiapoHs Pu^^ PPS Training 

,§atcllitei funded thro ugh' th^^lPDA under the auspices of thc^Mdwest Center Consortium. 

, Gusto marilyi m^ staffed with individuds untrairted in and-in,s^ the 

culturaLand social dirricnsions.of the Iqw. income, minority group communities .they, purport lo 
serve.. Parchu and childreii of Uiose cpmmumties seldom participate in; educational p^ pr^para- 
Uoji ojc.ptogram, depsion, inaking. Univcnitiics that traia the educatipnaJ^staf |^s rardy :ad(Jr ess con: ^ 
isum^r.popuiation needs pnce their curricula^e developed and implcinentei of this 

&tcijitcTrojc<^ was tp bring together university staff,j)^ents, an^; teachers for the.purposc of 
^cpllabdrativeplahning-ftnd' program 

mtliinahcirameworJc;pf the.overridingJntentiphs of the \Edwest Center, the^lUrlPS Satellite . 
ca^tjthe^dUb^^ • / ^ , V,.: . ' ' • '-^'^ \ 

1^1A> qreatc models f pr tlie identification, dcyelqpmcnt^Jmplemen jtatio evaJuatioh of ne\y, . . 
! prpfcssional.cpmpjstend^ ... i- - 

.:2;., Jou(iOTtify:pr9/(Wsi^ yy|iidx are rclcv^t tothe reaHty oif Indrana^ 

$chookajid jtts. cpmmunityj(speci target schools ahdl&^ . „ 

-,/3; lo construct an.i^ 

4./Tp^.prQvid^^^ to ^pprppnate IPJS PupiJ 

, JP,er?p^cl/S^ • - ^ . . • ' ' , , 

. 5.. .ip tr^n pre-entry Pupfl Personnel Services prpfessipnals ihihcse com 

^.JS* To.^prpvidc, target scfe , , . 

.7. .Tbcprovide input intp existing j^upil jcrspnnel Services traliiing progr^m^^ , 
wiudivwili hel^ tlie trainee 
.: / ithj^rdcpafftmcnt^^ - r / v . 

8. To /yaJuat^^ to Jmak^ a^^ 

/ iormatiyc evaluatio^ ... > ^ . ^ ^ r\; 

9:*. ioxominm^ 

•The SatcT^^ goals 
of. tjfic target cpmmia^ and uniycrsit^ wcre'defined and syiithcsizedv of tlig^s.chools 

and commuriities began tp be, a$s«^cd;(and^^ tHrpughput the prpjcctj.^Froin. tlie 

;ncc4s asscssmept 

pcrs9ns,^ahdichoot staff:mc effpjts dpminated^hc; activities p^ seconds yean Jpi thc 

. fin^iptpject^ycar t^^^ Ujpunmg program^ . 

diangcdcsirablc changes at school , .universi^^^^ of prp|eci 

;fii|ding^;2uid:c^ - . 

, ^pixiinanj pveridl thcmd-inyptycd Sringirig intp a- collabprative rclatiohship j^egfeseritatives^ the 
•c|tmmunityc5cryei.by: t^ schoi)! staff jmcmbers, stajLe4ev.eI:public^s.choo} pm and 

^'imiycreUy facuUy tp;^ assessing ii,?c4s of thexhiWren and parc^^ as rcapiehts 

o£c4uc»Upnsd ptpcesses,an4 o 

jmpjcjmcntmgii^^^ dpn^n^^^^^ining 



theme- was best evideticcd ia lhe.MutudI Development Labs which were formed around numerous 
training themes and in which, participants practiced skill development, often exchanging roles as 
trainers and trainees^ The MDLs were held at the work sitestu enable systematic follow -through of 
applications and careful evaluation. (3) Competency-based learning the principal educational ap- 
proach-was installed in the university counselor trainhig program as well as in the in-service training 
activities for school personnel. Competency -based education iiot only demanded rigorous attention 
to skill development (versus credentialing), but facilit<tted evaluation for project accountability, (4) 
Incorporating an inner-city counseling program >yith an attending course of study -the dominant 
institutional goal- was achieved and has been maintained. This feature of the project is a clear 
indicator of an ultimate goal of the entire effort; to institutionalise for continuity and perpetuation 
the array of project intentions and innovations. • « 

The most evident successes of the project were: (1) the identification, assessment, and evaluation 
of desired competencies in tljc area of pupil personnel services; (2) thfc development and implemen- 
tation of a competency-based counselor training program; (3) the delivery of in-service training 
programs for school operations^ (4) the installation of motivating environments -token econqmies- 
in classrooms t^ prom^^ learning and reduce disciplinary problems; (5) the developmejpij^and 
institutionalization of a university program for inncr city counseling and extension of se&Sces to 
niinority group students within the. university ; and (6) the application of a needs;based model of 
intervention for continuous formative evaluation and^project accountability. 

/For additional information concerning* this report cphtact: 
/ Alexander Brown . • 

2805 ;East 10th. Street, Room 180 • 
\ Indiana University ^ . . ^ 

jB^oomington, Indiana 47401 . 

<8i^ 337-76.54 or 33.7-9010 \ ^ 



ABSTRACT 

.. . ^LoiamU? SatcUjtc _ . , . „ 

. ' ■ • ^' ' . -. '-^ . 

The Louisville Public School System was suffering all the pains and agfj>nies being experienced by 
inner-cit> schook throughoutthe^nation. Middle-class white flight to su^jJurbia Had increased the 
number of Black students to 50 per cent. Discipline had eroded to tHe point where teach^r^ clamored 
for protection. There was lesSvthan a 40 per cent chance that a youth entering an inner-city junior 
high school would complete high schooL One report listed Louisville as being second only to Philadel- 
phia in dropouts. The exceedingly low academic achievement level had continued to drop lower each 
year of the preceding decade. 

Even though the University of Louisville School of Education is located v\^thin the boundaries of ^ 
the Louisville School District, an invisible ivy -covered wall seemed to insulate the College from the 
agonizing problems that plagued the surrounding school system. 

The possibility of obtaining a ^ant foi^|*upil Personnel Services through EPDA challenged the 
university, and the Louisville PubU^ Schools to design a, program for the training of a "new profes* 
sional" to help alleviate^^problems of inner -city students. From the beginning, it was .agreed that this 
project was to be a recipxocal learning ex^.crience. from the university's Counselor Education 
Unit wefelto it^n pupil personnel workers in techniques for dealing with inner-city children. But of 
equal.or. even greater importance v^ the opportunity for rank and file pupil personnel workers to 
expose the university professors to the r^ world of inner-city schools. Such an interaction, hope- 
fuUyVwould bring about both insjtitutional and personal change • . . change which would help 
reverse the rapid deterioration of inner*dty schools, ' \. • 

Eight gbals. were agreed upon: ' , 

1. To increase the effectiveness of the pupil personnel staff by providing axx opportunity Tor 
personal human growth anA.dcVciopment through group interaction experiences 
. 2* To develop an effective model for the operation of a Pupil Personnel Team in indjvi^lual 

\sch6ols ' ^ - - / V^.^^ 

3* To increase thexffectiveness of all student personnel service^ to staff members through the 
• utifeatiori of group processes • /- j^^ 

4, To redefine the role of counselors, wlxereby they become consultants to teachers a^ell as 
counselors to students - 
. 5* To develop a model for the resolution of staff and adniinistrative problems by th6 use of 
v ' Conflict Manageih^nt Labs / . ^ . ■ 

6. to achieve a multiplier effect of the, project by training the administrative staff of the Student 
PersohnelServices Department to become trainers of personnel workers in, the school system 
not directly^associated with, the projcct^ . \- *; , ^ \ 

To.deyelop at the University of Louisvilje a pre-service training prograip vyhich. focuses on the 
. ' areas of ^oup d^ 

&. To provide opportunities Jor the Cpuns.eipr JEducation , staff at the university to-di^^oyer niethods 
of counseling with inn er-city students by; serving as bpih trainee and trainer in the project 
, schools . • . . ' . 

JBccause^of significant input from parents and the continual ey^uatlpn that w.ent on, two further^ 
Wgh i^triprityAgOais deW^ \ \r ' 

9. To im]^9vc:jthc competence of pupil personnel workcifj.lby helping them understanfj the'^,. 
culture, value system, and coinjptiunity standards of the clients tjeing, served \ ' 
lOt To rmproyc . the .skills of p^ 



p. 

The project was co-directed by the head of the Counselor ^.ducation Unit of the university and 
the director of^e Division of Guidance Services of the schoortistrict. Fourteen inner-cit> schools, 
jdcntified as nopnecting^the needs of .the v^^st jn^jprity of their stud^jit^^^vcre rejected ^SL.larget , 
schools. All pupil personnel workers -counselors, social workers, visiting teachers, nurses, counselor 
aides, and pplice-school liaison officers -were invited to participate in the project. What turned out 
to be one of the most constructive components of the project was the Advisory CounciL The 
council included five parents, a school nurse, a.paraprofcssion'al counselor aide, the assistant dean 
of the School of Education, and later, the director of the Division^of Guidance Services of the 
State Department of Education. The participation of the parents dn the council in vlaually ail 
phases of the project provided invaluable insights into the rcasotjs^why pupil personnel workeis, 
failing to understand the culture of those they would help, so frequently, were ineffective in their 
work. 

'The academic structure of the project remained basically the same throughout the three years. 
All participants were enrolled at the university each semester in a course specially designed for the 
project. (Undergraduates, A.B. degree persons, and post-master's degree persons were sometimes 
enrdllcd for college aedit in the same courses.) The instructionaLprograin contained three com- 
ponents: (1) two'hour formal class instruction each week, (2) kipall group meetings in. the schools . 
to critique the effectiveness of new techniques, and (3) individual pracTicum in the schools wi^tKa 
university staff member alternating as supervisor and participants Through this direct, on-site 
participation, the university staff came to understand, first hanci, the problems of the inner-city 
school. . , ' 

The social interaction between persons of widely varying sodo-economic, educational, and* 
cultiiral backgrounds contributed much to the learning experiences* Aj^jade variety of workshops, 
ijanginjgin length ff om on^ day to three \yi!eks, were conducted during tl^e three years. Among the 
. nibre important' were Workshops focusingdn: 
• "Interpersonal Relations-' ^ 
"Upgrading Group Counselor Skilk" 
"Conflict Management" ' ' , 

' "Summer I^lanning Retreat — Developing aJPlanJbrAction" _ , 

"Orientation of Principals to Change Concepts** , \ 

"Evaluation Retreat— Process and Product" * ^ " ^ , 

"Parent Effectiveness Training" \ ^ ( ; 

"Paraprofession^ (COP) Training-Preparing P^raprofessionals to Worlt on Cfiange Teams" 

As a result of the many exciting events and processes which occurred during^the three years, 
nlSny changes came about. Perhaps one of the most important accomplishn\ents was the warm* 
trusting relatipnship which was generated between the university and the public school system. 
Each now iecls frefc to call Upon the other fpr assistance when needed. 

. Among the ac^ompiishments seen at the project schools were: 
1. Grov^h of the staff mcmbrers in interpersonal relations so that they became warmer, more 
lihderstanjlingani^Qre empathic to in^^ • * 

. 2. Afiinacased.a^VNra^ . , ^v^> 

3- "The divelbpment of ITie Pupil Personnel Team approach to the Stolution of student problems 
4. A-TedeSnition.of the .traditional rplcof counselo.r to create a "new.professional." New 
counselor functions include: (1) coilTsultation with teachers; (2) group counse^g with 
.children; (3) group counseling with parents; and (4).partidpatioaon a PPS team. (Ade- 
emphasis on rputine administrat^ye duties served to fr^e counselors for theirir^w expanded 
functions.) \ . . ; . . * ^ ' 



SV-AdQ^mpnstration of effectiveness by reversing the upward tr^nd in dropout rates. 
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j; Ghan^erat the Colieg^^ / \ 

' JV Increase in minority group staff member^. 

Changes in teaching methods which now include Multi-Level Teaching, Team Teaching, 
**On-Site" Teaching, and interdepartmental team teaching, 
3* Creation of three new gourses specifically for the training of the "new professional,** and 
extensive revision of all established courses throiijgh the development of a transportable 
model for university curriculum renewal-involving needs assessment, experimental presen- 
- tation with feedback, ^d final modification. • • 

4, Establishment ^ two new degree programs: (a) a post-masterVEducational Specialist cleg^ee 
for counselors moving up the educational ladder to achieve competency for the "new pi:9- 
fessionaL * (b) A,B, degree in Guidance and Counseling; this latter degree may eventually 
prove to have revolutionary effect on counselor education in America* It would provide for 
an^htry leyel.in the schooTs vyith an A«B. major in Quidance,and*Coun^ing (instead, gf an 
entry level with an tacked on as an appendage to the regular teacher's certificatioij)^Thus 
. a professional career ladder would be created: baccalaureate, master's, and Specialist degrees. 
State Department officials and school supervisory perspnriel have been impressed with the 
effecti^veness of these undergraduate students being used experimentally in the.projedTin fact, 
the state guTdance committee has made a recommendation to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction that provision be made for certifying A.B. degree persons with majors in 
Guidance and Counseling and satisfying certain requirements of the Certification Board. Until 
such tinie that this comes abo,ut, ihesc;gradqates are finding jobs itx pubUc agencies such as 
StateEmploymentOffices and.n\enta^ ' ^ 
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, The Ohio Satellite began with the purpose of infysing the public schools .with an awareness of the 
^. J need for, and the structuring uf, a fully -functioning guidance program. This notion was first present? 
ed in a proposal dealing with principal-counselor teams. With the. advent of the EPDA Center- 
Satellite idea^ the Ohio Satellite broadened the first concept. Retained wa^the notion of guidance . 
as a total institutional function in schools with teaming as a viable changd^and problem solving 
process. The latter concept was further defined, however, and became a model for collaborative 
decision making. ' ' 

A third concept was added tc^tijis original and r\ow^ expanded intent. A package vyas developed for 
th? recruipnent and pnsparatiop of students, parti<5ularly mihority group members, as "new 
professionals" to wo^k in Black Urban settings. If scn&ol&do, in fact, begin to operationalize guidance 
as a total ^function, a new breed of counselors is needed. Such a <x)J^nselor ^o|!ild be. capable of . 
initiating and sustaining cpmniitment and action consistent witn the actio^yfequired by the total 
.^educational community. Cj^eafly, certai^ modifications of the todutional counselor education . . 
program were necessary to die^creation^of^this "hew profcssionlff.'' ^ ' 

In working toward this goal, the Ohio Satellite operated in three directions: 
1. Seejking to improve and update the counselor education program at .Ohio State University 
2.. Qperationalizing a collaborative decisictrHn,aki^ model in relation ^tp a fully functioning 

guidance program ^.^^ O ' 

,3; .Developing a process for assisting trie faculties of targ^^^^cjiools in using the "teaming" 
I jmodelwithin d^ly operations - 

Counseloi' education development took many forms. First, a fprmal pr^ogram was needed. It y 
included the basic core program of the traditional guidance counselor^ anjd added four courses 
which were felt to Jbe necessary for the development of a new pupil personnel specialist. All Ohio 
Satellite counselc)jLtrainees enrolled in a continuous field experience. Here each candidate gained 
an opportunity |o t^est theory arid adjust to the practical strengths and weaknesses inherent in 
applying that thCor>. Many of these experiences were designed to increase awareness and skills in 
the areas of counseling Black youth, using the collabc^^Ve decision model and utilizing all 
resources in a community for progiram development.ijjid^mplementation. 

The Satellite staff, in addition, took the lead in^dcsigning a strategy to gain acceptance pf a 
Parallel Experience Program (PEP) for graduate studies. The goal was to cstaBlish a policy whereby . 
^ ,^ valuable work experiences and informal education could be used in lieu of a traditional baccalaureate 
^ ^ , degree for. adii^ission to tthe PPS master's degree projgr^. Although endorsed by the Satellite, the 
. proposal (J{d npt gain cnpugh. general support to be.adopted by the university as a standardized 
policy. , ' -.. ■ ' " \, ' \ \ ' ' 

The^,scc^(f dircction,„ope^^ topk the form of^arnodeling 

process. An effort vvaSs|nadr,by the Satellite AJdvisory Committee to. serve as collabpratlve decision- 
making guides. Ideas ahditoncepts in the collaborative model were tested in a flexible fashion. After 
iliQ initiaLproblcms associatcc^^ entr> by the Ohb/^i^tcllite staff into the host school system,, 
rapi^and prpfound niovemerit occiunred. Team leaders Ayete identified and tr^nedi needs assessments 
were /'conducted ;wQrks^^^^^ held vyith university, /State Department of Education, and 

. cpmmtihity pers^ werc activited. 

. The Satellite co-directors wprkedjclpseiy with the faculties , of targ^ s^chjCjols in the development 
antfimd were cncpuragef( to becqmc active leaders 
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in the actions. Contiguous intervention b> the PPS Program tookplaGC for two and onc:half years 
with a deliberate breakipg off of direct support in the last half of the third year in order to deter- 
^minc4f-a-self-sustainii* process had.been.accompUshcd/Ihis.d^^ 

faculties toward acceprance of the collaborative decision model was the Sate^ite's most successful 
effort.. ' ' ^. 

Alost Obvious Successes ^ - 

The Ohio Satellite did establish a demonstration site for testing and operationalizing guidance as 
diT institutional function in a public school setting. Teachers, administrators, student^ and communi 
all participated in assisting in the growth and development of one another as human b^cings with a 
stake jn the quality of education in the schools. This demonstration site also positively exhibits the 
use of a collaborative decision model as a basis for planned change and problem solving. 

The Ohio Satellite staff developed a field experience ^program vyhich gained acceptance of 
those jcsponsible for .the Counselor Education Prograjn at Ohio State University. Two of the four 
courses developed. specifically for Satellite counselor trainees have been proposed as^gular course 
offerings by the College of Education. Finally, the College of Education as a whole has reached a 
decision to begin to support urban education as an area of study .within its offerings. 

The Ohio Satellite has indeed produced a set of counselors who are: (a) capable qf initiating 
and sustaining a commitment to guidance as an institutional function; and (b) able to use the , i| 
teaming or collaborative decision-making model for^roblem solving. 

For additionaHnformation concerning this reporVpontact: , ^ 

Richard C. Kelsey ' • ^ • 

The Ohio State University . .. 

Arps Hall, Room 163 ' ' 

Columbus^ Ohio * ' " 

(614)422-0963 ^ ' 



t ABSTRACT 
Urbana Satellite Final Program Report 



The primary goal'uf the School-Community -Pupil (SCP) Project at the Jane Addams School of 
Social Work at the University of Illinois, Urbana was to train a new kind of professional school 
social worker who would work to improve the way school systems respond to children, particularly 
minority 6h ildren. The two year master's degree, program was one of five EPDA Pupil Personnel 
proje|j^P!^j|iistered by the Midwest Center at Indiana University and funded by the Office of 
Edu^^P 

GrawipiWudents for the SCP Program were selected because they wanted to work in a school 
setting, were willing to use strategies for change in a leadership role, and were interested in learning 
a variety of method§ of intervention. Students spent a year taking academic courses ("Social Work 
and Public School Education/' "Intervention Strategies for Institutional Change," "Research 
Seminar") before they began their field experience. In addition, a practice seminar was held at the 
field site to help coordinate coursework and field experience. The project director made the initial 
contact with school district administrators and negotiated the terms of the placement for each 
intern. Faculty members from the Jane Adjiams School supervised the field work and taught the 
seminar, maintaining an important connectioa with the school district to which interns were 
assigned. * • " ' • , ' 

The SCP Project was bas^d on the hope that with training and directed practice, the interns could o 
be of help to the school districts in which they worked at the same ti^nc that they were learning 
about school social wt)rk. To this end, evaluative inforiiiation kept project faculty informed of 
.BJ'Ogram strengths and weaikneSses aid encouraged revision of cfoutse content and internship plans 
as needed* V * . . ^ 

The academic courses emphasized planned change in institutipnsvlnstructors prepared 6tudents 
Jtp identify school situations which were, or might become, problem Mtuations for childi;en. Such 
perennial problems as desegregation, ability grouping, and antisocial behavior were viewed^ a 
result of problem situations rather than problem children. Working wi.th the school administrators, 
field supervisors, and social wolrk^rs, the student iatems applied prqblem-solviii^ techniques leaiiied 
in class to actual s,chool situations. With administrative sanction, then, student interns were en- 
couraged to contact teachers, pupils, psychologisU, an4 parents in. their efforts to aBeviate problem 
areas. Over an experimental period of three years the SCP model vvas practiced by 52 interns in . 
school systems in Illinois. 

The results of the progran) evaluation indicate that by tlie end of the experimental period, faculty, 
school district administrators, field instructors, and sjudent jntems agreed that the SCP approach to 
school social work should be continued. Success can als6 be measured by the fact that administrators 
were requesting additional interns for their school districts and that SC^ courses h^d been incorporated 
into the tegular Jane Addams School cunicujum. Although interns achievcdsyaxying degrees of success 
in making small sy stem's clianges, and school district personnel* expressed varying degrees of satis- 
faction, the generalireaction to the model (as expressed in evaluation questionnaire responses and 

interviews) was fcivdr^blc. . «^ ' 

^- • . ' ' . 

A project over^W, detailed evaluation report with data, and appropriate: appendices aie, included 
in this ithrec-year summary report. - , , 

For additional information concerning this report contact: 

Dr. Lcla B. Costin - ^ . 

Jane Addam$ School of Social Work, University of Illinois, 1207 W* Oregon, Urbana, 111. 61801 
,(217) 333.2?B9'- ^ . \ 



ABSTRACT 
Midwest Center Final Program Report 



Telling the full story of a complex, three-year project such as this presented the Midwest Center 
staff with the awesome task of telhng actually six stories-our own plus those of the five satellites. 
We chose instead to use our vantage point of overall project coordinators to concentrate on the 
major issues that we discovered as being relevant to, and emerging from, our involvement with all 
the satellites. In choosing the issue-centered approach, we can offer x>ur readers what we hope is a 
broader perspective of the overall project than any of the individual satdlites were in a position to 
do.* 

As these issues unfolded, we tried to cite enough events from center-satellite activities to recount 
not only the achievements but also the internal dynamics of the project. Throughout, we continued 
to ask these questions: To what extent were our expectations realistic, our strategies appropriate, 
our accomphshments adequate, and our final outcomes wqfthy? Similarly, we focused on those 
objecUves which we believe to be most basic to the Center's responsibilirfes. Our major roles in- 
cluded those of consortium supporter, inquiry facilitator, and funding agency. Our primary ob- 
jective was to help each satellite develop and test a prospective new degree program, or speci^liza- 
Uon, in PupjlPersonnel Services which could be adopted at its university as a training program 
for the EPDA's "new professional.'* To the extent, then, that a new program results in change, it 
necessarily involves large numbers of people and instituti9ns in rather compfex interactions. For ^ 
example, each satellite was to work within local inner-city schools, ^using these as sites for pre- 
service training of university students as well as for in-service training of the existing school staff, 
In addition, the university satellite staff and the local school were to establish a working relation- 
ship, through an advisory committee, with parents in the school community and with the state 
departments of pubhc instruction. \ 

The Midwest Center, as the coordinating agency for a change effort, had to first construct a 
framework for planned change in order to assist the satellites in their own plaftrfng and evaluation. 
The first of three papers, w^iich comprise the bulk of this report, appropriately discusses "A 
Conceptual Framework for Planned Change.'* DeWayne Kurpius, a Center co-director, maintains 
that the reference point from which a change effort must emanate is the "desire to improve the 
quahty of life for all.** However, change patterns based mainly on past traditions tend to lack the 
active, conscious efforts c>f people to creatively direct their future. Thus, the necessity of a fresh 
. planning approach-defining, agreeing upon, systematically implementing, and adequately evaluating 
the stages through which change can be accomplished, became apparent. The author traces the 
early stages of the Center*s relationship with the satellites, explaining the bases for collaboration as 
well as the resistance often encoyntered, the patterns of mutual influence, and the continuous 
process of problem definition and problem solving. He then, specifies the norma and membership 
, behaviors which seem to allow change, as opposed to those which obstruct change. He demonstrates 
how the maintenance funrtion^of a bureaucracy, although not directly opposed, to the concepts of 
change, can both consciously and unconsciously resist change needs. Conversely, bureaucracies 
will respond positively to change needs under special conditions, which the author describes. - . 

The second paper*, by Samuel Christie, the project evaluator, is called "Evaluation of a ton- 
sortium: Issues and Outcomes.** Having been the external evaluator for all the satellites, Mr. 
Christie is able |o draw on experience gained in all the settings. He maintains that a full under- 
standing of the role assumed by the Center with respect to the satellites is primary to assessing 
the Center's successes and^failures. He cjtes the Center's major difficulty as that regarding its dual 
rolc-as helper on th<^ one Wd, and as critic on th<i other. The very nature of consortium: implies 
cot)peration and mutual benefit, yet the position of the Center as standard setter and fund dispenser 
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often challenged the traditional notion of an ideal working relationship. Christie traces chronologi- 
cally the various acti\ities of the Center in its attempt to obtain legitimacy from the satellites and 
some of the confusion which resulted from the incompatibility of the Center's various roles. He 
candidly reports the relative successes and failures of the consortium from his viewpoint as project 
evaluator. Much of bis commentary provides useful ad\ice to other educators who might embark 
upon a similar venture. 

The final paper by Robert Wolf reflects the perspective of a new role in project evaluation, that 
of **evaluation counselor." Wolf, who was evaluation counselor to three satellites, reports on the 
counseling mode of "responsive interaction," whereby he encouraged satellites to capture the 
essence of their experiences throughout their evaluations. His^^rimary interests in comprehensive 
evaluation are those of '^keeping the many sides of truth alive" and legitimizing personal testimony. 

Wolf describes the counseling steps, implied in his role, alongxf^ronological lines and reports the 
conflicts and frustrations along the way. He responds to the satellite final reports from his own 
^ perspective and estimates his personal impact on them. 

He then projects some alternative evaluation. procedures based on key issues he has raised. These 
insights may serve to clarify the role of those intervention programs whose aim It is to spur social 
and educational change. He considers, for exapiple, the steps to be taken in order to move from 
"measurement'* to "understanding," and the steps toward legitimizing human testimony as a means 
of evaluation. 

For additional information concerning this report contact: \ 
DeVVayne J. Kurpius 

H.L. Smith Center for Research in Education 
Indiana University 

2805 East 10th Street ^ 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

(812) 337-9010 -5 * 
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OTHER AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS 



The following monographs on pertinent progfam-reldtcd topics are also available upon 
request. Please write io the host satellite named next to the monograph title, using the 
addresses following satellite abstracts. 

A Collaborative Approach to Competency-Based Counselor Education (Indiana Satellite) 
by Thomas Froehle 
Alexander Brown 

Accepting Cooperation Between School Districts and Universities: A Case Study and 
Guidelines (Chicago Satellite) 
by Emanuel HurwiXz 
Edward Wynne 
Ward Wcldon 
Thelma Y. Merchant 

Social Services anrf. the Public Schools (Urbana S'atellite) v 
by Lcla Cost in 
' lone D. Vargus 

The Definition, Functions, and Preparation of the Psychoeducational Consultant (Midwest Center) 
by DeWayne Kurpius • . 

V 

A joint research project— University of lUinoi^^aH^rbana and Chicago Circle: 

An Evaluation of the Diagnostic and Skills Development Component of the Midwest Center/Satellit 
Project \^ 

R. Stewart Jones, Director 

Richard P, Lipka 

'Richard Sorensen 



Colin Power 
• Kalil Sannoh 




